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Professor Karl P. Harrington has written to me 
protesting against my approval of the assertion quot- 
ed from Mr. Stevenson's article in the issue of Janu- 
ary 21 that teachers of the Qassics have failed dur- 
ing the last half century to get any inspiration or 
literary enjoyment out of the Iliad or the Odyssey 
for their students. He thinks that by admitting any 
such charge we weaken our position and he says : "I 
for one ■ do not believe it to be true, either from 
experience or observation — far from it. Many fail 
but many succeed and we ought not, I believe, to go 
to extremes of pessimism. Cheer up'*. 

There has been a tendency every now and then to 
protest against the common criticism of secondary 
teaching and many secondary teachers feel that they 
get scant recognition for the work that they do. 
There seems to be but little doubt that very much 
more effective work is done in many of our high 
schools than is done in our colleges and that many 
teachers give their pupils an enduring sense of the 
greatness and joy of Homer or Vergil. But Pro- 
fessor Stevenson's remarks apply particularly to the 
use of translations and about that a healthy pes- 
simism seems to me to be necessary for redemption. 
Investigations have been made recently in the schools 
as to the causes of failure on the part of so many 
pupils to be promoted and there is everywhere evi- 
dent a desire to find just where the difficulties lie. 
In the report of a questionnaire sent out recently 
and referred to in The New York Times of Febru- 
ary 12 the answers given were set down in tabular 
form. Nearly fifty per cent, of the high school prin- 
cipals and teachers described the failure of their 
pupils to be promoted as due, among other things, to 
the size of the classes (and yet it is reported that a 
recent order has been promulgated in the New York 
High Schools that as far as possible no class should 
be under thirty-five!). 

When I first began to teach in a small southern 
college I found a number of translations in general 
service and I have still some that I secured there. 
A professor in a large university told me recently 
that ninety per cent of the work done in Classics in 
that institution was done by means of translations. 
In my own work here I have run against the trans- 
lation evil time and time again and I am not aware 
that the issue of cheap translations by a certain New 
York publishing house is an unsuccessful business 
venture. 



We have then on the one hand in our public schools 
a tendency to such over-crowding that at least fifty 
per cent of the pupils in Latin do not get beyond 
the second year. We have on the other side a habit 
of shirking the necessary labor and avoiding the 
necessary good that comes from classical study that 
is almost universal. Professor Harrington objeots 
to regarding it as universal and as a matter of fact 
there are in the aggregate plenty of pupils, especially 
girls, who do not employ the pony. It is very fre- 
quently a matter of the individual teacher and that 
teacher who succeeds in banishing the pony from the 
class-room deserves the highest commendation. Sta- 
tistics of our colleges show that proportionately the 
number of students of Latin is slowly diminishing 
and the natural consequence is also the falling off in 
graduate students. Now undue pessimism is wrong 
and foolish, but the Harvard professor who said, 
when asked about the state of feeling at Harvard, 
that a spirit of healthy pessimism pervaded all de- 
partments, was uttering a fundamental principle of 
progress. The waste in teaching Classics in colleges 
and schools is enormous. It is certain that the living 
power of classical culture can be more widely ex- 
tended if adequate steps are taken to remedy this 
waste. Because many teachers in despite of diffi- 
culties succeed in making the Classics live to their 
students, I see no reason why we should not try to 
improve the conditions. We have two obligations be- 
fore us — all teachers of Classics, whether in school 
or college. We need smaller classes and we need, 
not more time devoted to Latin and Greek in the 
curriculum, but more time devoted to them in the 
school or in the class-room. The college system by 
which the freshman class prepares a certain modicum 
of text for recitation in the class-room is fundament- 
ally wrong and must go or we must go. To ask a 
young man of eighteen to prepare a translation of 
fifty lines in Horace after he has been studying Latin 
for four years and to come and recite upon that is 
really too absurd for consideration. No amount of 
'cheering up' will do away with this condition. What 
we need is agitation for better conditions of teach- 
ing, for the same opportunities for teaching Latin 
that our colleague has for teaching chemistry, for 
as much assistance in the matter of written work, 
for as much time during the day as our colleague 
puts in his laboratory. We do not want to have the 
studying of all our students unsupervised. Our col- 
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league in chemistry would laugh us to scorn if we 
suggested that the laboratory work of chemistry 
should be done at home, but we sit supinely and make 
no claim for ourselves for what he regards as a right 
and for what to us is just as certainly the breath 
of life. G. L. 



RELIGION AND MORALITY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN 

Of the many articles dealing with the religious and 
moral influences of the schools two, read at the 
Boston convention of the Religious Educational 
Association in 1905, are noteworthy because of 
their contradictory character. One calls attention, in 
a somewhat feeble way, to a few particular points 
around which may be gathered moral suggestions in 
reading the Latin authors of the high school course. 
The other asks questions like the following: 

How far are morals affected by the story of the 
campaigns of a Roman general told with an eye 
single to his own glory, a story in which bulldog 
tenacity and organized brute force succeed in wrest- 
ing freedom and territorial independence from a 
liberty loving people, a story which teaches a boy if 
he is a bully to be a bully till he beats and if he is 
not a bully not to resist a bully for he will be beaten 
if he does? How are morals affected by six or 
seven speeches of a smug, egotistical lawyer and ora- 
tor in which the right triumphs and the moral teach- 
ing is obviously correct, in which with Cicero we 
admire Archias and the power of verse, or detest 
Verres and the power of provincial graft? But the 
moral teaching of the Catilinarian orations is weak- 
ened by the display of sophistry by which the prose- 
cutor prevails upon the senate to violate the consti- 
tutional rights of his fellow citizens and by the nause- 
ating egotism of the self-righteous orator who leaves 
with us the impression that he was not half the man 
the traitor Catiline was. 

The writer of this second paper thinks, however, 
that "when one considers the infinite pains which 
pupils take to make translations absolutely void of 
sense and the homeopathic doses of the text at rather 
long intervals and with only a slight apprehension of 
the connection the ethical effect of the content is 
hardly of a measurable quantity". 

But most of the speakers at the Convention re- 
ferred to above seemed to agree in believing that the 
subject matter is of some account. Manual and in- 
dustrial training, for example, upon which so much 
stress is now being laid, they conclude, has moral 
and disciplinary value ; but the child requires a more 
direct emotional and moral education. 

If this be true, the classical teacher must infuse 
into his teaching a spirit that shall stir the emotions. 

Latin teachers should always bear in mind that it 
was a Roman world in which Christianity began. 
The study of all things Roman, especially of the 
period covered by the usual high school authors, can- 
not be without interest to the intelligent student. In 
fact it is difficult to realize that it should be hard to 
interest any boy or girl in the high school by point- 



ing out that the world seems to have been providen- 
tially prepared for the coming of the Saviour. Not 
a few thinkers of no mean ability have called atten- 
tion to evidences of design in history. The unique 
location and the natural peculiarities of the Holy 
Land, the spread of the Greek language and of Greek 
thought over the East by the conquest of Alexander 
and over the West by economic forces, particularly 
the importation of slaves from the East to Italy, the 
migration of Jews to nearly all parts of the then 
civilized world and the establishment everywhere of 
the pax Romana — considerations suggested by topics 
such as these should interest any boy or girl who is 
of the high school age. For the period of life from 
the age of twelve to the age of eighteen, psychologists 
tell us, is the time of adjustment. The individual 
comes into his racial inheritance and becomes con- 
scious that he is a part of a social whole which is 
necessary to complete his well being. The gang, the 
club, the fellows, the girls, are subjects of major 
importance. Society rather than self is the center 
of interest. 

To the objection that the teacher has within the 
limits of the all too brief recitation period little, if 
any, time for this widening process may be made this 
answer : Writers on pedagogical psychology, in treat- 
ing the matter of attention in secondary schools, 
emphasize the educating of attention by a fostering of 
wider interests. The teacher should cherish "the 
longing of youth to explore the world without and 
the world within". In beginning the study of Latin 
the boy or girl should be shown, by the earnest words 
of his teacher, glimpses of the new world of thought 
opened up to him by his entering into the spirit of 
that people which has so greatly influenced the world. 
A few minutes devoted to such a purpose at the be- 
ginning of the recitation period, after the pupil has 
overcome the first difficulties of the new study, have 
been found by the writer himself to be time well 
spent. 

In the first year's efforts most attention should be 
given to impressing upon the class the character of 
the early Romans and its correspondence with the 
language. The early legends, which whether true or 
not, affected the Romans as though they were true, 
can quickly be recited. The character of the first 
patriots can easily be portrayed. The reading of 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome and of the author's 
own preface would at least give the teacher inspira- 
tion even if he should find there nothing to present 
to the class. Of Plutarch's Life of Cato a more 
practical use can be made. A good service would be 
done if the boys and the girls of the class were only 
introduced to this writer, whose book is one of the 
world's best books of practical ethics. Next in order 
reference can be made to the significance of Rome's 
contact with foreign powers. Especially interesting 
should be a comparison of the conflict between Rome 



